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mel was administered. No signs of irritation occurred. The symptoms 
of iritis and cyclitis rapidly subsided, and on February 6th, or twelve 
days after the operation, the patient returned home, his vision with his 
correcting cylinder -j-1 axis V = 6/12 =. 

At this time there were fine, web-like opacities through the vitreous, 
a small pear-shaped streak of lenticular opacity up and in, and large 
rent in the choroid downward and inward, representing the original 
wound of entrance and the position of the two previous operations. 
The iris was slightly discolored, the disk-edges were hazy, the veins 
were full and tortuous, but all hemorrhages had been absorbed and 
the macula was normal. The field of vision is given in Fig. 2. The 
right eye was sound in all respects. 1 

Commenting on this case, it may be said that it is evident that the 
dark spot seen dimly through the haze in the vitreous and located in 
the upper ciliary region was the foregin body, and that had the second 
electro-magnet operation, which was planted exactly in this position, 
been a little more persistent, or, rather, had the magnet been more 
powerful, the foreign body might have been extracted. It was, how¬ 
ever, because of the uncertainty of this localization that operative 
procedures were discontinued, in the hope that treatment, as Dr. E. 
Jackson has well shown in a recent paper, might clear the vitreous 
sufficiently to permit accurate ophthalmoscopic examination and accu¬ 
rate localization. The confirmation by means of the radiograph of the 
situation of the foreign body, corresponding exactly to the position in¬ 
ferred from previous examinations, destroyed all hesitancy as to exten¬ 
sive operative procedures, with the result which has been recorded. It 
seem3 to me a very interesting circumstance that an eye can sustain such 
great traumatisms and still heal with useful vision. 3 These traumatisms 
consisted of those produced originally by the entrance of the foreign 
body and its lodgement in the ciliary body; those caused by the imme¬ 
diate introduction, twice, of an electro-magnet; those caused at my first 
electro-magnet operation, when the points were introduced both through 
the wound of entrance and through a new opening; and, finally, those 
produced by the successful electro-magnet extraction through a cut in 
the same position. Furthermore, the foreign body was imbedded in the 
ciliary body for twelve days, and had already caused enough irritation 
to start a cyclitis. 

i Since writing this sentence the patient has been again examined (March 11, 1897). Vision 
Is EtiU 6/12, and the chief ophthalmoscopic change is the beginning formaUon of shining, 
whitish bands, which pass from the area of former hemorrhage beneath the disk to the region 
of the original wonnd. The case In this respect beautifully Illustrates the development of 
these conDecUve-tissne bands as the resnlt of the metamorphosis of intraocular hemorrhage. 

- This vision still obtains two months after the operation. Later, loss of vision, however, 
may occur from hyalitis, as in a somewhat similar case which I have reported (American 
Journal of Ophthalmology, February, 1896). The primary vision after the reaction of the 
operation had subsided was G/9, and the vitreous was clear. One month later punctate hyalitis 
appeared and vision sank to C/IS. The patient was not again seen. 
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ticism rather than of skepticism. The physiologist can no more deny 
than he can affirm the existence of such a force. While so many of 
the phenomena manifested by living organisms continue inexplicable by 
known physical and chemical forces, the existence of a force or forces 
unknown to us at present (and that is all the term “ vital force ” can be 
held to mean) must be conceded as among the possibilities. 

Recent text-books on physiology have presented almost every possible 
order in the arrangement of topics. The one here followed is, in the 
main, that of Foster, and seems to us the most rational and advantage¬ 
ous. The General Physiology of Muscle and Nerve is first discussed by 
Prof. Lombard, of the University of Michigan, under the headings 
Irritability, Conductivity, Contractility, the Electrical Phenomena of 
Muscle and Nerve, and the Chemistry of Muscle and Nerve. The dis¬ 
cussion of the electrical phenomena, usually a somewhat difficult subject 
for the student, is, on the whole, very clear and intelligible. The terms 
“ physiological anode and kathode” seem not so good, however, as the 
expression “regions of polar and peripolar stimulation” used by 
Waller. 

The succeeding chapters on Secretion, the Chemistry of Digestion and 
Secretion, the Movements of the Alimentary Canal, Bladder, and Ureter, 
and on the Blood and Lymph, are by Prof. Howell. Recent investi¬ 
gations have added largely to our knowledge of the processes of secre¬ 
tion, which is now one of the most satisfactory chapters in physiology. 
These new facts have been all incorporated. Of especial interest is the 
section on Internal Secretions, the existence and importance of which 
may be regarded as firmly established. Our knowledge of them is as 
yet very meagre, and a large and promising field is open for investiga¬ 
tion. Rather singularly, no mention is made of Nussbaum’s experi¬ 
ments on the kidneys of amphibia, the results of which, though not 
conclusive, have been very suggestive and helpful. 

The statement made here, as in most of the recent text-books on 
physiology, that the acidity of the urine is due to the acid salts, and, by 
implication, to these substances alone, is deserving of modification in a 
work of this character. It has been repeatedly demonstrated that the 
free uric and hippuric acids, the aromatic acids, and especially the 
free CO,, though each is present in small amount, contribute, altogether, 
very appreciably to the total acidity. A simple classification of the white 
corpuscles has lieen adopted into lymphocytes, mononuclear leucocytes, 
and polynucleated leucocytes. A brief reference to the normal numerical 
proportion of these forms, and an allusion to the fact that variation 
in the proportion is coming to be of clinical significance, would have 
seemed not out of place. 

In Chapter VIL the Circulation of the Blood is exhaustively discussed 
under Part L, the Mechanics of the Circulation of the Blood and the 
Movement of the Lymph, by Prof. Curtis, of Columbia University, and 
Part IL, the Innervation of the Heart and Bloodvessels, and the Nutri¬ 
tion of the Heart, by Dr. W. T. Porter, of the Harvard Medical School. 

This chapter is one of the most complete and satisfactory in the book, 
and presents little for criticism. 

The chapters on Respiration and Animal Heat are from the pen of 
Prof. Reichert, of the University of Pennsylvania, whose own experi¬ 
ments have contributed in no small degree to our knowledge of these 
subjects. Our attention is arrested by the statement, made on page 
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547, that “ where the proportion of CO, exceeds 0.07volume per cent, 
the air becomes disagreeable, close, and stuff}'—offensive, characters 
which are due neither to the increase of CO, nor to a deficiency of U, 
but to the presence of organic matter termed ‘ crowd-poison. .» u <» 
a dogmatic statement demands qualification, in view of the diametrically 
opposite conclusions deduced by Drs. Billings, Mitchell, and Bergey 
from the experiments of Dr. Bergey as recorded m their recent Smith¬ 
sonian contribution. These observations, corresponding to those of 
Dastre and Loye, Russo-Giliberti and Alessi, Rauer, and others, 
“make it improbable that there is any kind of volatile poisonous 
matter in the air expired by healthy men and animals other than 

C11 The chapters on the Central Nervous System, by Prof. Donaldson, of 
the University of Chicago, are of special interest, in view of the large 
additions to our knowledge in the past few years, which have quite 
revolutionized our conceptions of the architecture and mechanism of 
the nervous apparatus. Prof. Donaldson has presented us with an 
admirable resume of this newer knowledge. 

It is very much to be regretted that he has chosen to follow bchafer 
in using the term neuron in its restricted application to the axis-cylinder 
process, instead of in its broader application to the nerve-cell with its 
processes. The most important and fundamental contribution to our 
newer knowledge of the nervous system is the demonstration that the 
nerve-fibre is but an outgrowth of the nerve-cell—a constituent part 
thereof—and the resulting conception of the cell, with all its processes, 
as an integral unit. It was most desirable that a new term should be 
introduced to express this conception, and the word neuron ,, proposed 
by "Waldeyer, and since widely adopted into neurological literature, 
seems the best possible word for this purpose. Its use in the narrower 
sense by Schafer and a few others has resulted in a sad confusion ot 
our neurological nomenclature. Moreover, the term axon or neuraxon, 
proposed byKolliker, answers even better as a designation for the axis- 
cylinder process, if, indeed, a new name were needed at all. 

The statements that pain is the result of excessive stimulation ot the 
sensory nerves, which, under moderate stimuli, give rise to other sensa¬ 
tions, and that “it appears improbable that special pain-nerves exist, 

express the generally accepted opinion in regard to pain. I he state¬ 
ment that * ‘ the nerves which mediate the special sensations of light, 
sound, taste, and smell do not give pain, even on excessive stimulation 
(which statement is repeated by Prof. Sewall on page 843), seems to us 
open to question, at least in regard to the sense of hearing. I he pecu¬ 
liar stinging sensation aroused in the ear by tuning-forks of high pitch, 
whose rapid vibrations can no longer be appreciated as sound, must 
surely be classed as a painful sensation, and is evidently due to exces¬ 
sive stimulation of the auditory nerve. . , , x> 

In the chapter on the Special Senses, vision is discussed by Prof. 
Bowditch, of the Harvard Medical School; hearing, cutaneous and 
muscular sensibility, equilibrium, smell, and taste by Prof, bewail, or 
the University of Denver. . . _ , _ 

Chapter XII. is devoted to a discussion of the physiology of special 
muscular mechanism, the action of locomotor mechanisms bemg pre¬ 
sented by Prof. Lombard; voice and speech by Prof .Sewall. . 

Chapter XIIL, on Reproduction, by Dr. Lee, of the Columbia Urn- 
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versity, is one of the most readable and satisfactory in the book. Dr. 
Lee has succeeded in setting forth concisely and clearly the various 
views in regard to the problems of heredity, the much-discussed theories 
of Weis maim receiving due consideration. 

An excellent chapter on the Chemistry of the Animal Bodv, by Prof. 
Lusk, of the Yale Medical College, brings the volume to a close. 

The book is beautifully printed in large, clear type, and the proof¬ 
reading has been carefully done. We note only a few typographical 
errors, as follows: “tot” for “to the,” on page 131; “Boehm’s” for 
“ Boehme’s,” on page 148; “ (page 000) ” probably for (page 271), on 
page 206; “Heidenhein ” for “ Heidenhain,” on page 365 ; “theorp” 
for “theory,” on page 942; “figure81,”on page 308,seventeenth line, 
should read “ figure 85,” and the reference to “ (Fig. 34) ” should mani¬ 
festly be to “(Fig. 35)in the table on page 301 the number “0 ” in 
the first column, opposite the word “heart,” is evidently an error; the 
numbers 200, 100, and 50 are not properly placed in Fig. 39 B, on 
page 107. 

The 316 illustrations are well executed, consisting largely of reproduc¬ 
tions of kymographic tracings. They might, with advantage, have been 
much more numerous. 

The collaborators have manifestly differed as to the propriety of intro¬ 
ducing bibliographical references; they are numerous in some chapters, 
as in Bart IL of Chapter VIL; sparingly introduced in others. They 
add much to the value of the book for the advanced student, and will 
doubtless, as the editor hopes, have a healthful pedagogic influence. 

To the practitioner of medicine and to the advanced student this 
volume constitutes, we believe, the best exposition of the present status 
of the science of physiology in the English language. That it will 
prove the most satisfactory and useful text-book for the average medical 
student, for whom it is doubtless mainly intended, seems less certain. 
It seems to us not sufficiently dogmatic in its statements. It reflects so 
accurately the uncertain attitude of physiology in regard to many im¬ 
portant matters that it is likely to leave the mind of the student in a 
state of uncertainty and confusion. We cannot but regret the almost 
entire absence of allusion to the practical clinical bearing of many of 
the facts of physiology, which would have added greatly to its value as 
a practical text-book. 

The reader of this book must be impressed with the fact that much 
which formerly passed for established knowledge in physiology has been 
discarded as resting on an insufficient foundation. On the other hand, 
it is gratifying to note the great improvement in the methods of physio¬ 
logical experimentation, and the greatly increased care and accuracy 
with which these experiments are conducted. Surely no candid 
observer of these methods can fail to realize that progress in this 
science is almost wholly dependent upon animal experimentation, and 
that the knowledge derived by these means rests at the veiy foundation 
of scientific medicine. To prevent or hamper such investigation in any 
way, therefore, is to arrest the progress of all the medical sciences. 
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Anleitung zum Operieren an der Leiche und am Lebenden MIT 
RUCKSICHT AUF DIE AERZTLICHE PRAXIS. FUR AERZTE TJND STUDIEB- 
ende. Von Prof. Riedel, Direktor der chirurgischen Klinik in Jena. 
Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1896. 

Guide to Operations on the Cadaver and Living Subject. By Pro¬ 
fessor Riedel, Director of the Surgical Clinic in Jena. Pp. 120, with 
three lithographic plates and two woodcuts. 

This brochure is a collection of lectures.intended for physicians and 
students who are studying practical operative, surgery. It.does not pre¬ 
tend to be a complete text-book. Its object is to teach with particular 
care the commoner operations which are liable to fall to the lot of 
young physicians and those whose practice does not bring to them the 
complicated and unusual operations. These naturally fall into the 
hands of surgical specialists. The author, however, has not neglected 
to describe amputations, excisions of joints, and ligations of arteries. 
Each lecture begins with a short description of the anatomy of the 
region, or with observations on the pathological, conditions requiring 
operation. He also indicates the difference which the operator will 
notice between performing any given procedure upon the dead and hv- 
ing subject. Attention to the after-treatment is not omitted, and it is 
evident that it is the author’s desire to make the medical man who is 
unexpectedly called upon to do an operation feel that he has a judicious 
guide to follow. The illustrations are of little value. Two of the plates 
show the vascular relations in the chest, abdomen, and neck. The other 
is an illustration of an interesting case of bone surgery. The book ends 
with a discussion of infected and antiseptic wounds and the various 
forms of suturing. . _ 

The author has succeeded in giving a satisfactory epitome ot operative 
surgery. It does not undertake to go over as. much ground as the Minor 
and Operative Surgery of Wharton, but it is not intended to be used 
for instruction in bandaging and fracture dressings as is the latter hand¬ 
book. J. B.R. 


An American Text-book of Applied Therapeutics for the Use 
of Practitioners and Students. Edited by J. C. Wilson, M.D., 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine in the 
Jefferson Medical College; Attending Physician to the Hospital of the 
Jefferson Medical College, etc.; assisted by Augustus A. Eshner, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Philadelphia Polyclinic; Attending 
Physician to the Philadelphia Hospital. Pp. 1326. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders, 1896. 

This bulky volume contains seventy-eight chapters written by forty- 
two authors, three of whom are not residents of the United States.. In 
a text-book so variously apportioned we must expect all varieties of 
treatment of the subjects. Some of the chapters are commendable, 
notably those upon Food-infection, Tuberculosis, Leprosy, Syphilis, nla- 
larial Fever, Internal Animal Parasites, Rheumatism, Gout, Diseases.of 
tlie Nerves and Spinal Cord, Blood and Ductless Glands, Pleurae, Kid- 
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neys, Heart, Stomach, and Liver. Others are thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
as that upon Dysentery. Some authors treat their subject in a perfunc¬ 
tory manner, and produce merely therapeutic small-talk. Naturally 
there are at times an overlapping of subjects and consequent confusion. 
Generally there is fairness in presentation; rarely there is to be found 
special pleading, as, for instance, for hydrotherapy in the treatment of 
enteric fever. As examples of careless writing we may cite “ scurvy is 
due to the want of fresh vegetables in the dietary ” (page 583). This 
statement leads to inquiry as to what fresh vegetables should be included 
in the dietary of infants during the nursing-age. Again, when we are 
told to “cross-examine the heart” in croupous pneumonia (page 320), 
the author leaves us entirely in doubt as to what indications for treat¬ 
ment are to be found by this examination. In the main, the prescrip¬ 
tions are in the terms of the last edition of the Pharmacopoeia. As 
exceptions may be noted “acidi arseniosi” (pages 438 and 493) and 
“strychnia; sulphatis ” (page 493). Occasionally we find remarks upon 
diagnosis presented, and these are entirely unnecessary. We recognize 
the labor which has been expended by the authors, many of whom are 
entitled to a respectful hearing; but we are of the opinion that the 
student of medicine should keep closely to his standard text-book upon 
therapeutics. The practitioner will find much that will benefit him; 
but if he is a diligent reader of current medical literature, he will also 
encounter a great deal that is wearisome in the perusal. R. W.W. 


A Treatise ox Obstetrics for Students axd Practitioxers. By 
Edward P. Davis, AM., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Infancy in the Philadelphia Polyclinic; Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia; Medical Director of the 
Jefferson Maternity; Clinical Professor of Piediatrics in the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania; Visiting Obstetrician to the Philadel¬ 
phia Hospital; Physician to Children’s Deportment, Howard Hospital, etc. 
Illustrated with 217 engravings and 30 plates in colors and monochrome. 
Pp. xi., 553. Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1896. 

This volume is one of experience in a double sense: first, in obstetric 
art, which places the book on a level with like works by able authors, 
but, more important, in that experience which has taught the author 
what student and practitioner need in an elaborate treatise on obstetrics. 
From its arrangement the conviction is forced upon the reader that the 
author’s experience as a teacher induced him to eliminate elementary 
matter and in his first chapter to enter into the very heart of his subject 
by obstetric diagnosis. This promising beginning is never deviated from, 
and a scientific grouping of the subject is followed throughout. It is a 
satisfaction to hope that hereafter the classical opening of the usual 
chapters on anatomy and physiology of woman’s pelvic organs will be 
waived under the graceful assumption that the reader knew a little 
about that before. That classical opening was not obstetrics in any 
sense, and the author deserves well of his readers for making hia book 
conform to the strict limitations of its subject as a science and art. 
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Chapter II. is given up to Differential Diagnosis of Pregnancy. Chap¬ 
ter ITT - considers the Diagnosis of Advanced Pregnancy and the Com¬ 
plete Examination of the Pregnant Patient. In Chapter IV. we have 
the Origin and Growth of the Ovum and the Development of the 
Germ, and in Chapter V. the Growth and Development of the Embryo. 
In his sequence of topics the author mav be said to have written the 
first text-book that is the outcome of the modern method of advanc¬ 
ing the student from group to group of subjects scientifically and logi¬ 
cally arranged. The special feature in the chapter on the Diagnosis of 
Advanced Pregnancy is the importance given by the author to the 
determination of the placental site. This is so generally overlooked by 
writers that it is worthy the special attention of the. reader. In these 
times, where delivery by abdominal incision is becoming more frequent, 
the practical importance of being able, with some show of certainty, 
to locate the placenta, will prove an important part of its technique. 

As might be expected from the active interest that the author has 
taken in the Rontgen rays very early in the discover}', he has utilized 
this method in obstetrical diagnosis. In his method the plate is 
applied to the patient’s body, and in the usual position of the foetus, 
to the left side, while the vacuum-tube is placed upon or near the oppo¬ 
site side of the abdomen. In the author’s experience an exposure of 
an hour has been necessary to give an outline of the body of the foetus 
within the womb of the mother. The evidence given by the picture of 
the position and presentation of the child was later verified^ at labor. 
If the head of the foetus has entered the pelvis, it is difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to define the foetal bones from the pelvic bones of the mother. 
The author says that he was unable to observe that the passage of the 
rays had the slightest effect upon mother or child. The most practical 
application of the rays appears to be the direct inspection of the 
shadows through the fluoroscope, as it saves the enormous exposure of 
over an hour, while giving at once, by direct inspection, the information 
sought after. The skiagraph of an infant’s body in which the_ viscera 
can be marked out is given in a very excellent plate, and there is also a 
plate of a pelvis and fcetal skull. The author’s estimate of the value of 
this method of examination is that it “has been employed for too Ehort 
a time to permit a definite statement as to its results; but what has been 
done is so remarkable that it is evident that great advantages must 
accompany its use. While the pregnant patient is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult subjects for such a study, still there is no insuperable difficulty in 
obstetric diagnosis by this method.” 

Two compact and finely illustrated chapters on the Growth of the 
Ovum and Germ and the Growth and Development of the Embryo 
follow and close the introductory part of the volume. It may be of 
interest to state that the author leans to the chemical side of heredity- 
transmission as formulated by Oscar Her twig (Die Zelle und die Gewebe, 
Jena, 1892). This, the latest, ignores the nucleus, and the chromatin is 
assigned the medium of transmission, and “ since spermatozoa in some 
cases consist almost exclusively of chromatin, it is probable that chro¬ 
matin is the essential factor in the function of heredity. The child is 
like the parents because its organization is regulated by not merely 
similar, but by some of the same chromatin as that of the parents. 
Simplicity in theory can go no further, and, as the subject is entirely 
within the borderland of the unknowable, this feature of the theory 
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ought to place it alongside of other hypothetical facts. Chapter VII. 
treats of Pathology of Pregnancy. Theoretically the author may be 
correct when he states that * ‘ inflammatory disease of the tubes, ovaries, 
or pelvic peritoneum is a distinct contraindication of pregnancy, and 
patients suffering in this way should have the pelvic disorder cured 
before conception can possibly occur.” Unfortunately it is in some of 
these conditions that very disastrous forms of pregnancy occur, and nor¬ 
mal uterine pregnancy is not rare in very severe forms of pelvic inflam¬ 
matory conditions. In fact, the reviewer’s experience has been such 
that he no longer uses the word impossible in the matter of pregnancy. 

The great frequency of serum-albumin during pregnancy (5 per cent, 
in early to 71 per cent in late or advanced gestation, with but 2 per cent, 
of the latter with casts present) is a timely statement and one that will 
allay the nervousness of the young practitioner. In concealed intra¬ 
uterine hemorrhage in which surgical intervention is necessary, the 
author’s operation of choice is Porro’s, on account of its rapidity of 
performance. In rapid delivery by speedy dilatation, version, or forceps 
the prognosis is good. In eighteen cases of delivery by forceps but four 
deaths are reported, while in sixty-three treated by rupturing the mem¬ 
branes and ergot forty died. In this connection the author says that 
this furnishes “a further reason for the prompt induction of labor in 
all cases in which nephritis is diagnosticated,” on account of its possible 
association with hemorrhage. A statement like that quoted is of great 
value in helping a consultant in such cases, as there is great reluctance 
on the part of practitioners to consent to the induction of labor on 
account of nephritis. It is difficult to explain this, as the average physi¬ 
cian h not overburdened with respect for foetal life. The author brings 
out the fact very clearly that there are other factors at work in the 
toxaemia of pregnancy than the one, that has held sway so long, of 
uraemia, and that it may be bacterial, although no one agent of that 
nature has been isolated. In twenty-two iatal cases of toxaemia no rela- 
tion could be shown between the severity of intoxication and the condi¬ 
tion of the kidneys. It is to he deplored that the difficulties in the 
way of clearing up this vastly important matter of pathology have 
proved insuperable. The treatment, with an elaborate diet-list, of this 
13 given, followed by working formulae for urinalysis, with 
tables of approximate proportions of urea for clinical use. The distinc¬ 
tion between albuminuria and toxaemia of pregnancy is sharply drawn 
and insisted on by the author. Serum-albumin with hyaline casts, 
attended by swelling of the feet, is not infrequently seen, especially in 
muJtigravid®, and not dangerous. This chapter is one of the most care¬ 
fully written and original in the book, and shows the earnest, pains¬ 
taking care that has served to place our author among the first in his 
special study. . Chorea is given the most elaborate study in any work 
on obstetrics with which we are familiar, and much is stated that throws 
hght upon this rare complication. The chapter on the Pathology of 
Pregnancy is one of the most carefully written in the book, and a vast 
mass of facts and conditions and the better way of meeting them in 
practice are brought together in a most teachable form. 

Normal labor and its management is written on well-approved lines, 
and is characterized by the clearness in statement that pervades the 
book generally. Upon one point, however, the practical physician may 
diner from the author. “As soon as the labor is over, and the womb 
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well contracted, it is proper to give a copious vaginal douche of bi¬ 
chloride solution—1 : 4000.” As the auto-antiseptic properties of the 
healthy vagina have become known the use of the douche directly after 
labor may be considered a doubtful measure, especially as the mercury 
in the presence of blood and serum covering the vaginal walls would 
form the harmless albuminate, which it is doubtful if a douche would 
wash away. Whether to use the douche at all after normal labor is a 
question that has not yet been answered. The reviewer has noticed 
that in cases where considerable odor has developed in the first lying-m 
week a careful cleansing and disinfection of the vulva and labia, under 
inspection by the nurse, would generally remove it; and that it is when 
the uterine and vaginal discharges become oxidized by contact with the 
air that fetor is developed. In case of a considerable tear of the peri¬ 
neum which has been neglected or improperly repaired the air has free 
access to the entire vaginal tract, and the whole surface may require 
disinfection. The douche does this very imperfectly, and a gauze sponge 
in the grasp of the dressing-forceps, after careful scrubbing of the ex¬ 
ternal genitals, will open the folds of the vagina to the action of an 
antiseptic. We suspect, however, that the author is writing from the 
standpoint of the maternity hospital, where disinfection is demanded; 
while the comment made by the reviewer is from the point of view 
of the private obstetrician. 

The author, wisely we think, makes his classification of position very 
simple and based upon practical methods. Thus, he makes hut two posi¬ 
tions for each presentation. The mechanism for each of these two posi¬ 
tions is all that is necessary for any other possible presentation of the 

^ThTsubject of Ahnormnl Labor follows Impossible Labor. The 
illustrations in these chapters are especially good and clearly explain 
the text The process-cuts from actual photographs are excellent in 
clearness and definition, especially those in normal breech labon 

The second section is devoted to the Pathology of Labor. The first 
chapter is on the Induction of Labor, and is on purely conventional 
lines. Abnormal labor-pains and rigidity of the birth-canal give the 
author an opportunity to display his concise methods to the best advan¬ 
tage, and introduce a large amount of practical information in a very 
small space. As might be expected from the author’s large hospital 
connections, his operative manipulations are very clearly expressed, but, 
in spite of a certain radicalism that finds its way into the work of the 
hospital obstetric surgeon, our author is very conservative. 

We notice the free use of chloroform advised in view of the fact that 
there is a widespread dread of chloroform existing in the profession to¬ 
day. In what theatrical people in this country call the “Provinces, 
among middle-aged practitioners this has been repeatedly noticed by 
the reviewer, and articles in the journals on chloroform in labor are 
yet in order and will do missionary work. When one well-informed 
physician in a county medical society boasts that he has used forceps 
very frequently for twenty yearn, and has in no instance given an anxs- 
thetic, one may well believe that the wheels of progress do not move so 
fast as those of time. 

The subjects of ante- and po3t-partum hemorrhage and placenta pnevia 
follow. The latter subject is finely illustrated with full-page plates in 
polychrome from Bunge and Strata. In eases requiring decision and 
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promptness, such ns hemorrhage, the author’s style is fitted to appear at 
its best The chapter on Eclampsia is purely a practical one. No space 
is devoted to theoretical exposition as to the cause. It is a matter of 
regret that the author has not given further study and more space to 
it in the present volume. His reliance appears to be placed upon as 
early delivery as possible; while veratrum viride, chloroform, large 
doses of morphine or chloral are given paragraphs, and always with 
a caution. It is striking evidence of the complicated mental process 
involved in the minds of a multitude when in search of a fact that the 
cause, and especially the treatment, of this very serious disease have not 
yet reached ati accepted basis. The reviewer’s explanation of this is 
that two very distinct diseases are confounded under the name eclampsia; 
one—the fatal one—i3 due to blood-toxins, not necessarily attended 
with albuminuria; and another form, purely of a nervous type, without 
blood-toxins, that often come3 on after labor, that often persists notwith¬ 
standing delivery, that, in the absence of a better term, may be called 
hystero-epileptiform, that shows albuminuria after the beginning of the 
seizures and not before, and that quite generally recovers in spite of 
good or bad treatment. This, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the explana¬ 
tion of the vast literature of the subject, with each contributor exploit¬ 
ing different and contradictory treatment and all effecting a cure. 

Sudden Death during Labor is the title of the next chapter. This 
accident is well handled, and the various causes involved meet with the 
heroic measures that sometimes may be necessary to save life. In rup¬ 
ture of the uterus, in sudden intra-abdominal hemorrhage, laparotomy, 
as might be expected in a book written to the front of progress, plays an 
important part and is promptly advised. If it were possible to get 
correct statistics upon any subject touching upon abdominal and pelvic 
surgery, it would be very useful to know what proportion of failures 
occur; we always hear of the successes. 

Chapter VL of this section is assigned to Labor Complicated by Dis¬ 
proportion between Pelvis and Foetus. Ether is the anaesthetic of choice 
in the serious obstetric manipulation described in this chapter, as the 
author says it stimulates uterine contractions. Walcher’s position, which 
is becoming so well known, is working its way into practice in cases 
of disproportion. In two cases in which it was practised the reviewer 
noticed the upper third of the thighs were supported by the edge of the 
bed. It must be remembered, however, that the pelvis only, the author 
states, must rest upon the edge of the bed if movement is to be 
secured at the sacro-iliac joints. Another practical point is that the 
so-called cottage bedsteads, so often found in the houses of the poor, are 
too low to allow the necessary depression. Chapters on the Justo- 
major and Justo-minor Pelvis follow. Some very good illustrations are 
given of Johnson’s method of pelvic measurement by the introduction 
of the hand within the vagina in the examination of the justo-minor 
pelvis; but it is a manipulation rarely to be accomplished without 
an anaesthetic; when we take into consideration the difference in the 
size of the hands, it makes the standard of measurement too uncertain 
to be of general utility. The old method of using the index-finger in 
measuring from the sacral promontory to the pubic joint will be a 
better guide to the young obstetrician. Chapter IX. on Labor in Rare 
Varieties of Deformed Pelvis is finely illustrated, and the whole field 
is thoroughly covered in six pages; the reviewer has never known the 
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subject more exhaustively and minutely treated. This is due to the 
fact that the author is writing upon obstetrics, and not upon anatomy, 
or physiology, or etiology. Chapter X. is brief, on Labor in Cases Com¬ 
plicated by Tumors of the Pelvis and Genital Organs. In abdominal 
delivery induced by uterine fibroids the operator is advised that the 
uterine incision will not heal, and hysterectomy, and not ccelio-hyster- 
otomy, is the choice. Avoid puncture in cases of cedema of the labia 
by hastening delivery by the forceps. Avoid rupture in cases of labial 
hematuria by the same prompt measures. 

Septic Infection concludes this section of the work and well defines 
the symptoms and treatment of this condition. The author places great 
value upon stimulants and strychnine in the medication of these cases. 
In marked and profound septicemia the reader is justified in resorting 
to intravenous transfusion of normal saline solution. Several cases are 
now recorded with excellent results. These cases were published too re¬ 
cently to appear in the text of the author. Another point very recently 
brought out is in the use of stimulants, especially in the case of mixed 
infection and when streptococci are present. The stimulant is given 
just as a frontiersman uses it in snake-bite. There is no limit^ to the 
quantity, simply all the patient can take. Strange to say, intoxication, 
ns it is usually observed, does not occur. The excretion of urine is 
enormously increased, often approaching 100 ounces in twenty-four 
hours; the inflammatory effect of the poison upon the heart is dimin¬ 
ished, if not prevented. It is well to try it, especially when the observer 
has reasons to believe that the septic condition is generalized and sur¬ 
real intervention hopeless. Surgery in these extreme cases affords so 
little hope of betterment that in the interests of surgery operations ought 
not to be undertaken. . , T 

Section III. is taken up by Obstetrical Operations. Chapter I. ex¬ 
plains the Method of Assisting Delivery by Episiotomy, Multiple in¬ 
cisions of the Cervix, and Sutures of Tears of the Perineum and Pelvic 
Floor. For the first of these operations suffice it to quote that “ the 
disadvantages do not outweigh the gam which this simple procedure 
brings about.” Our author advises the immediate repair of extensive 
lacerations of the cervix, and the small ones usually repair themselves by 
granulation; while the conditions under which the cervix may be inched 
and threatened laceration preveuted are well defined. Speaking of the 
suture of the pelvic floor, our author characterizes it as a simple procedure. 
We can hardly see our way to agree with that, and if he will take our view 
of it he will have an explanation of why it is “ often done in a caretes 
and inefficient manner.” The operators have simply done their best work. 
There is, in our opinion, no operation upon the female genitalia that 
requires greater surgical tact or a clearer knowledge of what is to be 
gained by the procedure, and there is no operation that affords a better 
test of the inefficiency or thoroughness of a nurse. This subject is well 
illustrated by photographic reproductions and diagrams on wood. 

The important topic of the forceps is next treated in the most 
elaborate chapter in the book. The indications for the employment 
of the instrument are carefully given and its application described 
briefly, but in language admirably clear. In high operations he refers 
to the old procedure—still in use at the hands of some, appearing now 
and then in the obstetrical articles in the journals—“that the forceps 
should he used as a lever to pry the head from its oblique position, or 
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used by a pendulum movement with traction,” or to rotate the head 
forcibly by turning the forceps. These methods have been entirely 
abandoned by the write re of text-books since axis-traction forceps have 
come into more general use. Figures 163 to 166 inclusive are very 
excellent specimens of photograph reproduction, but the remaining 
figures by this method are not so good. The time probably will come 
when illustrations in operative procedures by this method will be uni¬ 
formly good, but it is not yet. On the whole, we do not think any 
but the carping critic will find fault with the author’s work in the diffi¬ 
cult task of describing the use of the forceps. 

Chapter III comprises Version and Extraction. The chapter is short, 
with one illustration, but could not. be made better by greater length. 
Chapter IVis devoted to Symphysiotomy, and is assigned the space 
equal to the importance of the subject. The anatomy of the parts in¬ 
volved in the operation is given, and the conditions under which the 
operation is called for conclude with the following brief summary: “ The 
positive indications for symphysiotomy are: where but moderate dispro¬ 
portion between the size of the child and the mother is present, where 
mother and child are in good condition, where the soft parts of the birth- 
canal are dilatable, and where proper care during and after the opera¬ 
tion can be obtained.” It will be seen that the field is considerably 
narrowed by so strong an advocate of the operation. The after-care of 
the patient is most carefully detailed and illustrated by figures descrip¬ 
tive of^ the method of applying the dressings. The author states the 
mortality from this operation in America is nil, and, if any, is “due 
to attendant circumstances and not to the operation itself.” Chapter 
V. is on Ccelio-hysterotomy, better known under the classic name of 
the Caesarean section. The operation described is a modified Sanger, 
without reflecting the uterine peritoneum from the edges of the uterine 
incision, using silk sutures in the musculnr stroma and catgut or silk 
in the superficial row. The author’s faith in modernized coelio-hyster- 
otomy is stated in very positive language: “The results as performed 
in the best hospitals give so good a chance, and so nearly an equal 
chance for recovery, that the question of prognosis need not enter into 
the decision.” This, we suppose, he means in cases of election. The 
unfortunate gynecological surgeon who is called in after labor of two 
or three days ^ tells a different story. Coelio-hysterectomy, including 
Porro’s operation, is described in the next chapter (VL). The author 
expects good results to follow after the former, and, if the patient is 
in a condition to stand a prolonged procedure, it is to be selected in 
preference to Porro’s operation, which has only speed of performance in 
its favor. Chapter VII. describes Embryotomy, in which our author 
takes the advanced surgical view of the situation, when he is allowed a 
choice, and limits this operation to the dead foetus. A short chapter on 
Obstetric Curettemeut, Operative Emptying of the Uterus, concludes 
this section. 

Section IV. is devoted to Abortion, Extrauterine Pregnancy, and the 
Puerperal State. Chapter L, Abortion and Premature Labor, concludes 
with some very practical hints upon obstetrical operations in private 
houses. Extrauterine Pregnancy follows in Chapter IL, and is richly 
illustrated. Its treatment is purely surgical, and our electrical friends 
are spoken of as “unworthy of confidence.” The reviewer has a con¬ 
siderable number of facts collected from pelvic operations which tend 
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to show that ectopic pregnancy is very common, and the death of the 
ovum early in its development the rule. The continued growth and 
consequent rupture of the tube are a rare accident compared to the fre¬ 
quency of the ectopic state. This is the way that we explain the fre¬ 
quent cases in which the death of the ovum occurs after the use of 
electricity where the diagnosis was hardly a matter of doubt. It 
appears to the reviewer that there can he but little doubt that spon¬ 
taneous cure is the rule in ectopic gestation. In Chapter III. the 
Puerperal State and its Complications are given. It is one of the most 
carefully written and elaborate chapters in the boot. The illustrations 
comprise eleven full-page plates in addition to numerous figures in the 
text. Among the complications it is interesting to note the author’s 
position concerning the various operations to correct posterior displace¬ 
ment of the womb made prior to pregnancy. His operation of election 
is shortening of the round ligaments. Ventro-fixation is not condemned, 
and but one complication, that of restricting the development of the 
anterior wall, is pointed out. Vaginal fixation is condemned, and the 
complications due to it illustrated by a very realistic figure. 

The author advises the use of the blunt curette in septic infection of 
the uterus. The reviewer has serious reason to believe that the sharp 
curette in these cases is an instrument of death; and for internal 
treatment we know of no -writer that accents the ad libitum use of 
stimulants equal to our author, and in which the present writer has a 
most personal reason to put absolute faith. In the surgical treatment 
of sepsis the authors first suggestion is by drainage through the vaginal 
route and openings made through the abdominal wall only in the most 
desperate cases and beyond aid through the vagina. This is in accord 
with the most recent practice. “No greater error,” our author observes, 
“ can be made than to give puerperal septic cases antipyretics.” High 
temperature may be relieved by cold sponging or the cold coil. In this 
way the heart is sustained and the conditions not obscured. Two chap¬ 
ters follow, one upon the Secondary Repair of the Cervix, and the 
other upon the Repair of Injuries to the Pelvic Floor and Perineum, 
with Cystocele ana Anterior Colporrhnphy. A chapter on Lactation 
completes the section. 

Section V. is occupied by the subject "f Infancy in Health and Dis¬ 
ease, which is divided up into chapters on Normal Infancy, the Path¬ 
ology of the Foetus, Injury at Birth, Asphyxia, Disease of Early 
Infancy, Incubation and Artificial Feeding, and Abnormalities of the 
Feet us. Illustrations are freely used in this section, and the text con¬ 
veys a large mass of material in a relatively small space. Section VI. 
treats of the Diseases of Infancy, divided into five short chapters, and 
well rounds out and concludes the obstetrical part of the volume. 

A very excellent feature of the conclusion of the work is a section 
upon the Jurisprudence of Obstetrics, and what we may call a guide to 
conduct and obstetrical good morals. What the author says is to the 
point and very interesting. Some questions relating to the legal aspects 
of abortion will probably never be settled, as each obstetrician must 
decide for himself to what extent he will become a private detective. 
If we could blot out crime by punishing the offender, it would be a 
matter of conscience with us all; but as it is now it is rather a matter 
of expediency among the best of us. When we have to aid a woman, 
and an unhappy and unfortunate woman, the good man recoils from 
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what would add a sting to her miser)’. In the last chapter of the book, 
on the Legal Aspects of Obstetric Practice, it is difficult to understand 
the author’s remark about gynecologists on page 539. The reviewer is 
perfectly willing to regard obstetrics as the mother of gynecology. We 
nave not offered any objection to our author assigning two very excel¬ 
lent chapters of his book to the subject—as difficult as any to be found 
in the whole range of gynecological surgery—that of plastic operations. 
And while we admit that it would be a state of things greatly to be 
desired that the obstetrician should be able to perform them, we do not 
believe that he can do so as well as the gynecological surgeon. Gyne- 
atrics is a special field that has come under culture, not from the ignor¬ 
ance of the obstetrician, but from the necessity of long study and con¬ 
stant practice in the art. 

Dr. Davis’s book is the work of a born teacher. In the thorough¬ 
ness which he has given to every chapter, in the omission of all un- 
essentials, he evinces his knowledge of what the student needs. The 
work is purely an individual one, and from cover to cover there is not 
a reference to authority; but the whole is so individualized and the 
matter so thoroughly assimilated by the author that the reader feels 
throughout the personality of the teacher. We predict for the volume 
a successful future. It ought to be the textbook for the undergradu¬ 
ate, and we have no doubt that its many merits will be duly appreciated 
by him. Mechanically the book is everything that can be desired, 
while the illustrations form an exceptional feature in the way of origi¬ 
nality and excellence. E. V. de W. 



